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DR. G. C. 


George Clement Martin was born in 1844, at 
a small village called Lambourn, in Berkshire. 
His surroundings were not especially musical. 
The local organist and the services at the parish 
church were in his case, as they have often been 
in others (a fact noted by-the-bye by Sir George 
Grove), the principal, if not the only source of 
early inspiration. The tones of the fine three- 
manual organ, and the capital services in .ambourn 
Church had, from the first, a strong attraction for 


Dr. Martin, and had much effect in forming his | 


inclination to study music professionally. 

A remarkable fact, and one that tells against the 
oft-alleged neces-ity for infant precocity as an in- 
dex to future fame, is that up to the age of sixteen 
Dr. Martin was totally unable to play either the 
organ or pianoforte. His sensitive musical organi- 
zation and general intelligence enabled him, 
however, after three months’ hard study and 
practice, to accompany an ordinary parish church 
service, and about nine months after he was for- 
mally installed organist of the Parish Church. 

The future Dr. Martin then began to dive into 
the mysteries of harmony and counterpoint, under 
the guidance of an organist in the locality, with 
whom he studied for some time. His next step 
was probably one of the most important ones in 
his life, and was certainly a turning-point in his 
career, though he knew it not himself. Some one 
has said that every man has at least one chance of 
making name and fame, and Shakespeare him- 
self has told us that there is a “tide in the affairs of 
men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 

Progress under the local organist had been so 
rapid that further experience and tuition was most 
desirable. After due consideration, Dr. Martin 
decided to place himself under a young and 
accomplished organist at Oxford—whose fame was 


.beginning to become something more than local — 


Dr. Stainer, organist of Magdalen College. ‘These 
lessons were both pleasurable and profitable, and in 
the year 1869 the degree of Bachelor of Music was 
taken, his exercise being a cantata entitled ‘* Dawn.” 
Soon after this Dr. Martin was appointed organist 
to the Duke of Buccleuch, at Dalkeith, where 
much of his experience in connection with cathe- 
dral music was acquired. He held this post, in 
conjunction with that of a well-known church in 
Edinburgh, until December, 1874, when at the re- 
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quest of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral he undertook the post of ‘‘ Master of Song ” 
at the Choir School, his old master, Dr. Stainer, 
now Sir John Stainer, having been appointed 
organist in succession to Sir John Goss in 1872, 
and on the death of Mr. George Cooper in 1876, 
Mr. Martin was unanimously elected to the office 
of sub-organist, in addition to his work with the 
choristers. 

In 1882, the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. 
Benson) exercised his ancient prerogative—never, 
be it said, exerted more worthily—in creating Mr. 
Martin a Doctor of Music, as a recognition of his 
eminent services to musical art, especially in connec- 
tion with Church music. On the opening of the Royal 
College of Music, in 1883, Dr. Martin was ap- 
pointed a Professor of the Organ, and in 1888, on 
Sir John Stainer’s retirement, he became organist 


| of St. Paul’s Cathedral, to continue to delight all 


who can appreciate that which is most lovely in the 
musical services of the Sanctuary. 

Dr. Martin’s compositions have been mainly for 
cathedral chvirs. His services in A, B flat (the 
latter for a military band), and C, are all well 
known, and esteemed wherever there is a choir 
capable of doing them justice, and a congregation 
sufficiently well educated to appreciate them. His 
beautiful anthems, ‘‘ Ho! every one that thirsteth ;” 
““Whoso dwelleth ;” ‘‘O come before His presence ;” 
*“* Rejoice in the Lord,” and many others, are also 
widely popular. 

Since Dr. Martin’s appointment as organist of 
St. Paul’s, the high standard of the musical services 
as established by Sir John Stainer has been fully 
maintained. The great orchestral services and the 
oratorios have been given with becoming reverence, 
and their usual devotional effect ;_ their efficiency 
musically, if anything, becoming if possible greater 
and greater each year. .The Bach Passion in 
Lent ; the ‘‘ Last Judgment” in Advent ; “S. Paul’ 
on the Patronal Festival ; to say nothing of all the 
extra and occasional services, attract thousands of 
country visitors—as well as Londoners—every year ; 
their lasting gratitude, as well as that of all lovers 
of that which is best in ecclesiastical musical 
art, is due, and we are sure is loyally rendered to 
Dr, Martin. May he long reign in his present 
position as the practical head of Church music in 
this country ! 


—— & HH HH 


Or the 26 barons who signed the Magna Charta 
three wrote their names and 23 made their mark. 


This is all changed now. Every baron can write, 
but only a few succeed in making their mark. 
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I have been an organist for twenty years, and 
happening in conversation with the worthy editor 
to relate one curious incident that occurred during 
that time, he suggested that a recital of some of my 
experiences might prove interesting and amus- 
ing, and that he should be glad to insert them in 
this journal. So, though unaccustomed to literary 
efforts, I am taking pen in hand, and if my adven- 
tures should prove after all neither so novel or 
interesting as may be expected, the responsibility is 
not mine. 

I was fourteen years old when I was first of all 
installed as organist and also choirmaster of the 
parish church of M— H—. We had a “ mixed,” 
indeed I may say very mixed, choir, and the variety 
of styles and fashions displayed in the chancel was 
indeed charming. On one side were ranged the 
squire and his family, on the other were my trebles, 
who consisted of two or three farmers’ and. trades- 
men’s daughters, amiable and good-tempered girls 
enough, but mostly unable to sing, which was a 
drawback. The-miller’s son was good both as an 
alto and as a tenor; he went from one to the other 
at regular intervals, to, I fear, the irreparable damage 
of his voice, but with surprising effect, which to me 
was of more importance. Then there were two or 
three other young men, who professed to sing either 
tenor or bass, but rarely attempted either ; a lusty 
stonemason, with an equally lusty deep bass voice ; 
and—the parish clerk. This individual gave me 
more trouble than all the rest; the others had some 
respect for my musical powers, and were amenable 
to coaxing and reason, or at any rate might, and 
sometimes did, resign, only to return when they 
thought I had been properly awakened to a sense of 
theirimportanceandindispensability. Butthe parish 
clerk was alas! unremovable, and was besides 
one of those irreconcilables whose personal vanity 
had received a shock from which he never recovered 
when he was relieved from his duty of turning the 
handle of the parochial organ to the accompani- 
ment of his own croaky voice. Nevertheless, after 
some months of diligent practice, I managed 
to get the singers in such good trim that we gave 
very fair accounts of such anthems as Stainer’s 
“They have taken away my Lord,” or Barnby’s 
‘OQ Lord, how manifold,” that is, we sang them in 
good time, and with decision and some expression. 
The weak point was the quality of the voices, and 
then there was that dreadful parish clerk’s “ graty ” 
voice singing the treble part an octave too low. 

At last a happy idea struck me. We had lots 
of visitors attending the church, but no regular 
verger; as the churchwardens were not able to 
exert their customary functions of escorting strangers 
to their seats one through age, and the other 


THE EXPERIENCES OF AN ORGANIST.—I. 











through infirmity, why not get the parish clerk told 
off for this duty, with a suitable seat near the door, 
that he might be at hand when required? No 
soonerthoughtof thandone: I talked the matter over 
with the vicar and the churchwardens, and it was 
voted a grand idea ; so the clerk’s instructions were 
issued. 

I rejoiced with exceeding great joy; we could do 
Goss’s. “ Wilderness” at the fast-approaching 
harvest festival without the miserable duplication 
of the soloist’s part by the parish clerk, or at any 
rate it would not be heard in the chancel, which 
was all we cared about. 

It had been a very late, though abundant, harvest 
that year; and it was on the first Sunday in Nov- 
ember that the festival was to be celebrated. As 
it was the first harvest festival to be held in 
the newly-restored church, we determined to spare 
no pains to do the thing well, and make everything 
a success worthy of the new organ, pitch-pine 
benches, expensive heating apparatus, and a fine 
peal of bells. 

The eventful day at last approached. We hada 
crowded congregation, and the parish clerk found 
his new duties were somewhat more onerous than 
he expected, which did not increase his amiability. 
Still, we did not mind that ; the service was going 
capitally, and at length we arrived at the “ place of 
the anthem.” During the bass solo we heard a 
mysterious hissing, which grew louder and louder ; 
at last it almost rendered the singer’s voice inaudible, 
and although it was long before the day of dynamite 
and Anarchist bombs, it was beginning to make no 
small consternation amongst the congregation. We 
still continued to sing: all at once, however, we 
were horrified to see a thick cloud of steam or 
smoke ascend, which quickly wrapped the church 
in dense wreaths. Had a volcano suddenly devel- 
oped? We knew not. Shrieks from the bottom 
of the church put an end to the anthem, many of 
the congregation sought refuge in the chancel, others 
stood in. the pews, some made hurried exits. 

By-and-bye the cause of all this commotion re- 
vealed itself. A stream of boiling water was 
making its way up the nave, and more was surging 
from under the tower. The service was necessarily 
abandoned. How did it happen? Well, you must 
ask the parish clerk, he had charge of the heating 
apparatus ; he said himself that these new-fangled 
things never did answer; others said he was a 
wretchedly incompetent man for the post ; but my 
own impression is that if he had been in the choir ¢¢ 
would not have happened. Anyhow, he was avenged. 

I well remember, too, a terrific shock I had one 
Sunday morning soon after. We had a /ocum tenens 
doing duty at the time ; one of the order of clergy 
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somewhat irreverently known as “guinea-pigs.” He 
was a middle-aged gentleman, of cadaverous aspect. 
We were in the middle of the Litany ; no sooner had 
the suffrage been enunciated, praying for deliver- 
ance “from battle and murder, and from sudden 
death,” than with a_ wild shriek he threw 
up his arms and rolled over on his back. I was 
the nearest person to him at the time, but, being 
merely a hoy of fifteen, I was far too frightened to 
do anything for the moment. Several members of 
the congregation rushed forward and picked him 
up, but he was quite dead. Thus for a second 
time was our service brought unexpectedly to a 
premature close. 

Another incident, which happened to myself 
not long after, nearly resulted in the breakdown of 
the service, though a very different and somewhat 
ludicrous cause. As boys of that age often are, I 
was liable to occasional attacks of epistaxis, an ail- 
ment which, through often induced through the too 
forcible blow of the fist on the proboscis, is also 





sometimes constitutional. In the middle of the 
“Te Deum” one day, the flow commenced. 
What was I todo? If I left off playing I knew 
the choir would come to grief; if I continued it 
would result even more disagreeably. I, however, 
managed to signal one of the choir and he came to 
the rescue. I have often laughed since at the picture 
of a choirman holding a pocket-handkerchief to the 
organist’s nose ! 

I ought to say that it was in this very church, so 
it was rumoured, that the curate distinguished 
himself in a way that is now historic. He was a 
very little man, and the pulpit was built for the 
vicar, who was a very tall man; hence, when the 
curate preached, it was necessary for him to con- 
struct an edifice of cushions and hassocks to stand 
upon. He selected for his text the words, “ A little 
while, and ye shall see Me, and again, a little while 
and ye shali not see Me.” I need not relate the 
sequel; but I am bound to say I was not present 
when it happened. 


( To be continued ). 


—— K HHH HM 


RESULT OF PRIZE COMPETITION—No. 7. 


We received a great many coupons for this, 
which is perhaps not surprising, a little research 
being all that was necessary to find from whence 
the extract was taken. 

There were two misprints in our extract, but 
apparently only about half-a-dozen competitors 
noticed them! The staccato dots on the last bar 
were certainly incorrect ; in the hurry and bustle 
of packing up prior to leaving town for our usual 
half-hour at the seaside, they escaped notice—we 
cry feccavi. As regards the other slip, the octavo 
copy (Novello) from which we transcribed the 
passage was an old edition, and has the dotted 
quaver and semiquaver exactly as printed in our 
coupon! On looking at the passage again we 
found that there was an evident misprint, as the 





other three parts and accompaniment were all in 
even quavers ; unfortunately it was too late to alter 
the transcript as we had gone to press. 

® As neither slip had any bearing whatever upon 
the result of the competition, we award the prize 
to the first correct answer opened, as announced, 
which bore the motto “ Bona Fides.” The winner’s 
name and address is :-— 


B. H. Davies,- 
Eversley, 
Spring Grove, 
Isleworth, 


to whom a Cheque’for OnE Guinea has been 
forwarded. 


——— EE 


A caprain of the regiment of Navarre, being 
confined in prison for having spoken too freely of 
Louvois, the French minister, begged leave of the 
governor to send for his lute to soften his confine- 
ment. After four days’ playing he was greatly 
astonished to see the mice come out of their holes, 
and the spiders descend from their webs, and form 
a circle around him as if to listen to him with the 
more attention. He was at first so struck with the 
sight that he dropped his lute, when the whole of 
his strange auditory instantly retired. On resuming 





the instrument spiders and mice again crept forth, 
and every day increased in numbers till at last there 
would be upwards of a hundred of these musical 
amateurs collected together. As their pmesence 
was not always desirable the officer procured 
a cat from one of the goalers, which he shut 
up in a cage when he had no objections to see 
company, and let loose when he preferred to 
be alone; thus converting into a pleasant sort of 
comedy the passion of his mute associates for 
music. 
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Andante grazioso. 
(Stops at the discretion of the performer). 
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ON PLAYING IN PUBLIC. 


By Cart Czerny (from Zhe Great Pianoforte School, 1839). 


We dress ourselves with taste when we are to 
make our appearance in the world. We learn a 
language that we may use it in conversation. Just 
so we learn the use of a musical instrument that we 
may give pleasure to those who listen to us, and do 
credit to ourselves. 

Many pupils, when they are required to play 
before others, display an almost childish timidity 
and bashfulness, and spoil even what they imagine 
they have thoroughly studied. This unfortunate 
weakness of mind, by which we lose every advan- 
tage which we ought to derive from what we have 
learned, may generally be conquered without ary 
great difficulty. 

1. He who, according to the principles developed 
in this School, has habituated himself to a tranquil 
and firm style of playing, a correct mode of finger- 
ing, and a dignified carriage and demeanour, will 
not find his timidity so easily. 

2. He who is prudent enough not to play a piece 
before others till it goes with such certainty that 
he is enabled to play it over to himself at least 
ten times in succession without committing the 
smallest error, on him even the most unusual degree 
of bashfulness will not have any very strikingly dis- 
advantageous effect. 

3. It is necessary, also, that the pupil should 
accustom himself to play before others pieces suited 
to his powers. Even beginners, as soon as they 
are able to play a little piece correctly, and without 
stumbling, ought purposely be made to play it 
before their parents, relatives, &c. For this pur- 
pose pianoforte duets will be found the most useful 
kind of music at first, because the master can in this 
case support and assist the player. Afterwards, solo 
pieces must be chosen for the purpose. ‘There is 
no better means to stimulate the pupil to diligence 
than to let him study with the conviction that on a 
given day he will have to play his piece in presence 
of others. 

4. Subsequently, pieces adapted to his powers 
with accompaniments for other instruments, as 
duets for the piano and violin or flute, trios, quar- 
tets, &c., will be found very useful for the purpose, 
and in this manner every vestige of childish bash- 
fulness and timidity will gradually disappear. 

To play before a friend or acquaintance any 
mere trifle such as a thema, or any short piece, 
cannot be considered as playing in public ; but 
even such trifles ought to be well played, and should 
therefore be sufficiently practised beforehand, for 
even in this case stumbling, striking wrong notes, 
breaking the time, &c., are disagreeable. 








But when the player undertakes to perform a 
piece, either before one individual or many, several 
rules and considerations are to be observed, the in- 
sertion of which will not be superfluous in this place. 

When the player walks up to the pianoforte to 
execute a piece before a private circle, he must 
do so with a dignified, unostentatious mien, equally 
free from arrogance or timidity. Let him think 
first of all of seating himself in a proper and com- 
modious manner, making sure that the pedals are 
conveniently within reach of his feet, and that the 
cuffs of his coat are turned up. He should then 
run rapidly over the keys, piano, or at most mezzo- 
voce, with a light touch ; he may softly strike a few 
chords in the key of the piece which he is going to 
play, and which, after a stop of about twenty 
seconds, he may commence. 

Long preluding is seldom proper, because it 
fatigues and distracts the attention of the audience, 
or even misleads it, so as to do injury to the 
character of the piece. 

When, however, the player is to play on a piano- 
forte with which he is unacquainted, it is necessary 
that he should familiarise his fingers with it by a 
somewhat longer prelude, to make himself master 
of the proper kinds of touch and tone. The model 
for such preludes may be found in my “ Art of 
Preluding, Op. 300,” a work which, if well studied, 
will certainly be found productive of many advan- 
tages to any pianist. 

When the player has to perform in public, as at a 
theatre, music hall, &c., he must be careful to present 
himself in an easy and dignified manner ; he ought 
also to be full dressed, and in black in preference 
to any coloured clothes ; and this because a trifling 
oversight on this head may easily give rise to un- 
pleasant remarks, and even cause himself em- 
barrassment. After making the usual obeisances, 
first towards the principal boxes, then towards the 
sides, and lastly towards-the middle of the theatre ; 
he must take his seat, deposit his dress hat, and 
then, drawing out his white handkerchief, he must 
give the signal to the orchestra. In this case all 
preluding must be strictly avoided. 

N.B.—It has been found most advantageous to 
place the pianoforte with the treble side towards 
the.audience, so that the bass may remain turned 
towards the stage, and that the player may sit facing 
and near the principal side boxes. In this case the 
large lid on top of the pianoforte is not to be taken 
off, but only to be turned up, by which means the 
tone is better directed towards the audience, and 
not dispersed and lost in the wings. 
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The person who has to turn over the leaves for 
the player should sit on the bass side and lay hold 
of the leaf by its upper corner. 

During the tutti (of a concerto, &c.) the player 
should at most only touch the instrument softly 
along with the orchestra at the fortissimo passages ; 
or, what is still better, he should abstain from play- 
ing atall. One of the most important duties of the 
player is to take care that in all the freedom of his 
performance he shall always remain in perfect 
accordance with the orchestra, for the smallest 
disorder in the time produces on the audience a 
much more disagreeable effect than the player him- 
self is able to perceive. Every soft passage, every 
delicate embellishment, must be so prepared and 
executed that it may not be lost, and that the 
audience may not lose the thread of the whole. 
The strength and impetus of the touch must be 
proportioned to the magnitude of the place in 
which the performance takes place. As a piece of 
this sort is generally tried over beforehand with 
the orchestra, the player must then pay attention 
to the different kinds of accompaniment employed 
in the composition ; and to form his play in respect 
to that, and to the various ritardandos, &c., it will 
be necessary for him to have an understanding 
with the leader of the orchestra. Let the player 
not feel impatient at the trouble of trying over the 
leading passages a good many times. This degree 
of attention is due to the public and to himself, 
and a finished execution will always be honourably 
recognised. 

Most young artists do not sufficiently reflect how 
very important the first déut before the public is. 
The future fortune of the artist depends on whether 
he is successful the first time in awakening general 
attention, admiration and delight. Among other 
advantages, he gains that infinitely important one—- 
that in future he is listened to with attention, and that 
consequently norefinement, no happy passage, is lost. 

He has only then to proceed cheerfully on his 
path to be sure of securing a happy futurity. On 


Criticisms on “ Messiah” performances vary 
considerably in merit according to the ability and 
culture of the critic, but the following is really a 
very choice specimen :—‘“‘It is forty years since I 
heard the like strains from stringed instruments. 
They were seraphic. Their preludes and sym- 
phonies so encouraging; their refrains taken up 
like the joyous melody of the myriads which float 
in the summer air, and particularly your first viol— 
the bow descended on the strings so instant and 
tremulous—like a bee, filled with fright, dashing 
its nose against a glass barrier.” 
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the other hand, should the first dédu¢ be unfor- 
tunate or commonplace and insignificant, he will 
always run the risk of meeting an audience at once 
inattentive to and prejudiced against him; and 
even the most excellent performance is in this case 
generally thrown away. 

It lies in the nature of things that a numerous, 
and therefore a mixed, audience must be surprised 
by something extraordinary, and the sure, nay, the 
only means is finished dvavura of style combined 
with taste. In this sense even the choice of the 
piece with which the player is to make his début 
must be a lucky one. It must agree with the 
newest taste, and afford the artist opportunities for 
overcoming the most showy difficulties, as well as 
for the execution of melodies and delightfully em- 
bellished cantilenas. An _ ill-chosen composition 
has often done as much injury to an artist on his 
first appearance in public as could possibly have 
been effected by a downright faulty performance. 

The author here proposes the way which he con- 
siders as the most cer¢ain, and which he has always 
followed and found to answer with his very numerous 
pupils who have devoted themselves to the art. 
In the present perfection of the pianoforte as an 
instrument, a good player may well undertake, even 
in the largest localities, to execute a solo piece. 
For this purpose the best compositions are brilliant 
fantasias on such themes as are generally known to 
and approved of by the public. In this case the 
player has the advantage of not depending On an 
orchestra, which is often very imperfect and even 
injurious ; and he may therefore play with perfect 
freedom and independence. But, on this very 
account, his performance must be so much more 
interesting, not to become tedious, particularly in 
long compositions. Should the player have so far 
established his reputation that the public welcomes 
him, and listens to him with pleased and anxious 
attention, he may then, by the choice of more 
serious and classical works, endeavour to satisfy 
the demands of a higher class of critics. 





Ir may not be generally known that Rossini’s 
two famous airs, “Di Tanti Palpiti” and “ Di piacer 
mi balza il core” were derived from sources other 
than his own brain—at least so says Lord Mount 
Edgecumbe in his ‘‘ Musical Reminiscences.”-— 
“The motivo (Di Tanti) is taken from a Latin 
Litany which Rossini has not scrupled to adopt as 
his own. His other favourite cavatina (Di 
Piacer) is a wild air sung by Sicilian peasants ; so 
much for the originality of his two most popular 
songs.” 
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MR. BROOK SAMPSON. 





THE subject of the following sketch, whose 
portrait we give above, is a well-known figure in 
musical circles in Northampton. He was born in 








Leeds, of Yorkshire parents, and is. one of a large 
family, all of whom are more or less musical. As 
a boy he was chorister at St. Saviour’s Episcopal 
Church, Bridge of Allan, and at the age of twelve 
took the harmonium—a large instrument—at the 
services in this Church. At about sixteen years of 
age he became a pupil of Dr. Spark, the well- 
known organist of the Town Hall, Leeds, and 
whilst with him had every opportunity for practice 
upon the three-manual organ in St. George’s 
Church, and the large instrument in the Town 

Hall. After a short residence in Bradford, he 
came to Kettering, where he married; eventually, 
however, he settled down at Northampton, where, 
after being Organist and Choirmaster of St. 
Katherine’s and St. Edmund’s Churches, he was 
appointed to All Saints’ Church some three years 
ago. 

“He is conductor of the Northampton Choral 
Society, and is well known throughout the county 
as being the author of “ Notes,” ‘* Staves,” “ Clefs ” 
(popular books upon the elementary theory of 
music) ; also a book on harmony, the first part 
only of which is published. 

In addition to his other duties, Mr. Brook 
Sampson and his amiable wife now have a large 
school for the education of young ladies at Beet- 
hoven House, where Mr. Brook Sampson’s excellent 
method as a teacher continues to produce gratifying 
results. Mr. Brook Sampson is F.R.C.O. and 
Mus. Bac., Oxon. 


—— & % HH H—— 


HOLIDAY COMPETITION. 


Very few competitors entered the lists for this 
prize, and the quality of their efforts, as a whole, 
was poor to say the least of it, and the general 
result very disappointing. Nevertheless‘ we abide 
by our offer and adjudicate the winner to be 


Rosert A. Horsytn, 
2 St. Bernard’s Place, 
Hillhead, 
Glasgow, 
to whom a Cheque for One Guinea has been 
forwarded, and whose “incident” is printed below. 
“HOoLmpAy EXPERIENCE.” 


“DuRinG the busiest part of the season at one of 
our favourite watering-places the following incident 
occurred. While the band was performing its daily 
programme in the Popular Gardens, a lady ap- 





proached the conductor and, waiting a favourable 
opportunity, asked him if he would do her the 
particular favour to add the “Intermezzo” from 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” to his pro- 
gramme. The conductor at once acceded to the 
request with great politeness, and dispatched a 
messenger for the desired music ; on his return the 
band tastefully performed the piece, to which the 
lady in question listened in rapturous attention. 
At its close the audience applauded loudly, the 
conductor gracefully acknowledging the compliment 
by raising his hat, and amid the subsequent still- 
ness the lady walked up to him, and taking out her 
apparently well-filled purse graciously handed the 
gentleman one shilling. ‘“ What!” cried the con- 
ductor, “‘a 40d, and that amongst twenty men! 
It is #00 much. Here, Johnnie” (turning to the 
boy who fetched the music), -‘ see how far this will 
go in sweeties,’ ” 
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Qur next number will contain a Portrait and Biography of Miss Evangeline Florence, and Others, 
Result of October Competition, Particulars of New Competition, an Article by the Author of “ Fancies 
and Facts for Amateur Fiddlers,” ‘The Experiences of an Organist” (continued), “‘Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee,” ‘‘ Music in Theatres,” “ Answers to Correspondents,” and “ Profitable Pastimes” (crowded 


out of present issue), &c., &c. 
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HYSIOLOGISTS are agreed upon the fact that in healthy sleep the brain is comparatively empty of 

blood, and that on the contrary the blood vessels are in full activity when one is wide awake 
They differ in opinion, however, as to whether this condition of bloodlessness causes sleep, or sleep the 
bloodlessness. A question suggesting a similar train of thought lies in the fact, already referred to by an 
observant writer in this journal, that, as a rule, an impulsive, robust, but inaccurate performer prefers 
playing, say a Chopin Polonaise, or such a sonata as Grieg in E minor, to quiet pieces where great 
delicacy and finish is required. On the other hand, a somewhat effeminate, refined, and sfirituedle 
temperament shines more, perhaps, in Chopin’s “ Berceuse,” in Mozart’s Sonatas, or some of the early 


works for the harpsichord or clavichord, such as Scarlatti’s. Does this result because one plays best what 













one likes best, or do we like things best which we can play best ? 

Whatever the answer may be one comment is necessary. ‘The artistic temperament is not present 
in its fullest development when beauty is seen and felt 7” one school only, be that what it may. We 
should therefore like to prescribe for our ardent and excitable genius a course of Bach, Mozart, and the 
lighter sonatas of Beethoven, to cultivate sensitiveness, tenderness, and accuracy; whilst the more 
susceptible, delicate temperament will benefit by attempting some music of a robust type, in order to 


acquire greater brilliancy, power, energy, and breadth of style. 
—— % HK KH 


Politeness has been well-defined as benevolence Winpsor CasrLe has been used as a Royal 
in small things. residence for 784 years. 
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OUR MOTTO. 


** The Harvestings of truth’s stray ears singly gleaned, and in 
one sheaf bound together.” —Xmas Eve. 
(ROBERT BROWNING). 

“An OLp Boy” has set us thinking. Uncon- 
sciously, no doubt, in his letter last month he opened 
up a wide field for discussion. 

Amongst others we may mention those kindred 
subjects—criticism and originality in literature ; 
besides these he has brought together for compari- 
son the names of four great men :—Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Shakespeare, and Browning. We should like to 
bring before our readers a few of the thoughts his 
letter has suggested. 

And firstly, no one will surely deny that there is 
a very distinct value in criticism. We at any rate 
cannot get on without it—we live in it—some of us 
almost by it. 

Our conversation as a general rule is criticism, 
often very poor, insipid, worthless, but still criticism 
for all that. We are eternally discussing the 
truth of this or that theory, the value of this or that 
material object. 

How far are we justified in going? Some of us 
are beginning to find out that we know so little 
that it would be almost better to leave criticism 
alone entirely, This opinion is especially forced 
upon us the more we read of the ancient writers, to 
say nothing of latter-day poets and philosophers, 
and we must reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that nearly all that can be—has been—said. 

Although Ruskin in his usual authoritative style 
tells us that—“ There are few thoughts likely to 
come across ordinary men that have not already 
been expressed by greater men in the best possible 
way, and it is a wiser, more generous, more noble 
thing to remember and point out the perfect words 
than to invent poorer ones wherewith to encumber 
the world,” it is too hard a belief to hold to, and 
we feel that it cannot have been meant to be taken 
literally. Deep down somewhere We all feel intui- 
tively that we have some thought to expound that 
would prove useful to mankind, and very possibly 
we may be correct. But at the same time we may 
also feel quite certain that, although our ideas may 
be original as far as we are concerned (that is, that 
they have been evolved from our own individual 
inner consciousness, quite apart from external aids), 
such ideas have occurred to hundreds of others 
before, and in all probability have been formulated 
and circulated in some tangible manner for the 
benefit of humanity. 

That there is nothing new under the sun is 
rapidly being recognized as positive truth. Even 
some of Mr. Ruskin’s ideas and his manner of 
garnishing them are very old indeed, and we almost 
wonder in face of the foregoing quotation he has 





dared to publish them. Further, we shall find 
if we run over the list of our acquaintances that 
those who have read and thought most are the very 
men who will not join in hot argument, in fact 
very often they will not even offer an opinion. 
They already realize there is very little fresh to 
say ! 

And the time is rapidly drawing near when we 
shall be unable to keep the fact even from ourselves 
that our cherished radical notions have been in ex- 
istence for centuries ; although, perhaps, some of 
us will be able to dress a few of them up in a 
taking costume, unlike a certain class of our pre- 
sent-day novelists, who are doing their utmost to 
depict the ugly side of life in as naked and ob- 
jectionable a manner as possible. 

It is of course next to impossible for us to only 
quote without occasionally falling into the fault of 
putting some real or fancied individuality into our 
writings. 

We shal], however, try to follow out Ruskin’s ad- 
vice, and are therefore intending to give during the 
next few months short articles on the writings of 
the four great men previously mentioned, viz., 
Ruskin, Carlyle, Skakespeare and Browning, and 
shall be pleased to receive letters from our readers 
respecting the same. 

With particular reference to the sentence of 
Carlyle’s that has given rise to this controversy, we 
note that the thought of universal music is so 
antique, and is such an evident truism, that we 
wonder at “Old Boy” even hinting that Shakespeare 
was the original promulgator of the doctrine. 
David, some centuries before Christ, quite recog- 
nized it. 

Later on Edmund Spenser tells us that— 

Eft soones they heard a most melodious sound 

Of all that might delight a dainty eare, 
Such as at once might not on living ground 

Save in this paradise be heard elsewhere ; 
Right hard it was for wight that did it heare 

To read what'manner musick that mote bee. 
For all that pleasing is to living eare 

Was there consorted in one harmonie. 

(‘* Faerie Queene.”) 

About the same period, or slightly before, in a 
treatise on Church Music, Richard Hooker wrote : 
“Touching musical harmony, whether by instru- 
ment or by voice, it being but of high and low, in 
sounds, a due proportionable disposition, such, 
notwithstanding, is the force thereof, and so pleasing 
effects it hath in that very part of man which is 
most divine, that some have been induced thereby 
to think that the soul itself by nature is, or hath in. 
it, harmony.” 

Later on Shakespeare magnificently expressed 
this truth, as our correspondent points out. 
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In Shelley we find mention of ‘the music in the 
sea and air,” and of “the deep music of the rolling 
world.” 

Keats even goes so far as to say that “ To his 
capable ears ‘ sz/ence was music,’” but it was left to 
Thomas Carlyle in “Hero Worship” to sum up in one 
superb, pithy sentence the fact that if we ‘‘ go deep 
enough there is mysic everywhere.” 

Some of our readers may not be aware of the 
few magnificent lines that precede this, and we 
therefore append them: “ All speech, even the 
commonest speech, has something of song in it 

. all deep things are song, See deep enough and 
you see musically, the heart of nature being every- 
where music, if you can only reach it.” 

One other point, the much-disputed superiority 
of Browning over Shakespeare. ‘Two men so en- 
entirely different cannot fairly be compared, but we 
would point out that where the latter dealt chiefly 
with actions, the former probed deeper, and 
engaged with motives, and therefore there are many 
who for this reason alone would prefer him. 

Carlyle says that Shakespeare is “the chief of 
all poets hitherto ; the greatest intellect who in our 





recorded world has left record of himself in the way 
of Literature.” 

Walter Savage Landor on the other hand writes : 
‘Shakespeare is not our poet but the world’s, 
therefore on him no speech! and brief for thee, 
Browning! since Chaucer was alive and hale, no 
man has walked along our roads with step so 
active, so enquiring eye, or tongue so varied in 
discourse.” Whilst Browning himself states : 

**T declare our poet him 
Whose insight makes all others dim. 
A thousand poets pried at life 
And only one amid the strife 
Rose to be Shakespeare.” 


We add—“ And only one rose to be Browning.” 
Before closing we cannot help quoting from 
“Bishop Blougram,” as it so concisely expresses 
the whole matter in a few words :—‘“‘If I’m no 
Shakespeare, as too probable . . . I prefer remain- 
ing my poor self.” His poor self! what has been 
its value to this pessimistic and sceptical century ? 
None can tell. We would not barter Browning 
for a dozen Ruskins, Carlyles, ay, or even Shakes 
peares. J. H. F. 


perme a. ee si aa 


ENGLISH versus FOREIGN FINGERING. 


As every music student knows, the numbers used 
for indicating fingerings are used in two different 
manners: the English system marks the thumb with 
a cross, thus—x—and the fingers respectively 
I, 2, 3, 43 while the foreign system calls the 
thumb 1, and the other fingers are respectively 
2, 3, 4, and 5. 

Some English firms of publishers adopt the 
foreign fingering, others have found it necessary to 
issue separate editions of the same works for each 
system, and not long ago an attempt was made to 
induce the English music publishers to adopt the 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5 system in its entirety and discard the 
other, but without success. 

It is certainly a great pity that some universal 
rule could not be made on this matter, as works 
with English fingerings are at present somewhat at 
a disadvantage in other countries, and moderate 
talents cannot readily adapt themselves to both 
systems. 

For the so-called foreign system it may be fairly 
said that it is the oldest, and the fingers are num- 
bered in accordance with the system used by 
physiologists. We always speak of having five 
fingers and five toes, and it is only in comparatively 
late times that the “ forefinger ” was called the first 
and so on, as is proved by a reference to the 
Prayer Book, where in the office for the Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony the ring is directed to be placed 





on the woman’s fourth finger. A more practical 
argument in its favour, however, is that already 
touched upon—as it is in almost universal use in 
other countries, and therefore familiar. English 
authors and publishers must find their works handi- 
capped when the fingering is new and strange. 
Composers, whose names are sufficiently attractive, 
may afford to disregard this consideration. Whether 
there is much music published with the English 
fingering alone, which would ever be in universal 
demand unless of such a type that to mark the 
fingering would be a superfluity, is another matter. 

For the English system, however, it can be said 
that as fingering is only used for educational works, 
as a rule, and that it is wise not to upset knowledge 
already acquired in order to acquire other knowledge, 
and as certainly in common parlance we speak of 
the forefinger as the first, the longest finger as the 
second, and so on-—so we should in this country 
cause the fingers to be known by the same names 
in music as in every-day talk. It is certainly 
rather confusing for a. child to be told that his first 
finger is numbered 2, and his second finger 3, and 
so on, which the English system avoids. 

Another very strong argument in favour of the 
English system lies in the fact that it is identical 
with that used for most other instruments 7” a// 
countries. A violinist, whether English or foreign, 
taking up the pianoforte, or vice versd, would not 
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require to unlearn his numbers, the forefinger 
would be numbered 1 in each case, and so on for the 
others. 

Speaking generally then, it may be said that it is 
easy to over-rate the importance of this question ; 
as it is quite impossible to expect that the majority 
will come over to the minority, the only point is, 
whether it is worth while for the minority to go over 
to the majority. 

Frankly as in all probability English educational 
works are only slightly in demand in countries 
habitually using foreign fingering, it most likely is 
not, and it might lead to a loss in other directions. 

Then finally, earnest students of advanced works 





which are fingered, it is found, can very readily 
adapt themselves to both systems. It is nothing 
like so difficult to do this as to remember the names 
of the different lines and spaces according to the 
clef employed, or to recall the flats and sharps 
forming the major scale when reading a piece at 
sight. 

The player from English fingering will find his 
memory kept fresh by the distinctive sign for the 
thumb, while it is only necessary when playing from 
an edition with foreign fingering to recall the fact 
that 1 refers to the thumb, and 5 to the little finger, 
while the other fingers will fall into their places with 
surprising ease. 


—— % KKH R—— 


PRETTY SONGS FOR 


Reviews of new music serve a useful purpose, 
not only to the publisher and author, but also to 
the public, if the compositions are good, and are 
honestly criticised. As a matter of fact, however, 
the notices in some journals are so universally 
eulogistic, and so obviously inspired out of regard 
to the advertising department, that it is to be feared 
that many of the public now attach but little im- 
portance to these so-called reviews, and are apt to 
consider that all favourable notices are merely 
“paid for.” So it has occurred to the writer that 
the public may, perhaps, like to be reminded of the 
existence of many fine songs, which, though well 
known to connoisseurs, are perhaps still unknown 
to many of our readers, and forgotten by others. 

Sopranos who don’t know the following songs 
should get them at once: “Sleep, my love” 
(Sullivan), the top note is A flat in the lowest key ; 
“Damon ” (Max Strange); ‘‘ For the sake of the 
Past” (Mattei); “Thoughts and Tears” (Hope 
Temple), a song particularly admired, I believe, by 
Mr. Sims Reeves; ‘ Vainka’s Song” (arr. by 
Whishaw), rather difficult, and requiring good 
singing; “‘ Méditation” (Chaminade), not so difficult 
as some of this gifted composer’s works; “ Pack, 
clouds away” (Jesse Botterill); ‘‘ When love is 
kind” (arr. by Lehmann); “ Solveig’s Song” 
(Grieg), containing a novel “humming” effect. 
Then there are the well-known songs, “ When the 
heart is young” (Buck); ‘‘ Let me dream again ” 
(Sullivan); and “It was a dream,” which are 
always welcomed. 

Contraltos should look up the following songs : 
“The Enchantress” (J. L. Hatton), new edition ; 





POPULAR PURPOSES. 


“The Heavenly way ” (C. Deacon) ; “ Ronald Ray’ 
(Lawrence Kellie). 

Tenors will find the following songs very effective: 
“ Earth’s last kiss” (C. Willeby); ‘“‘Song of the 
flowers” (Henschel) ; ‘“‘ Ailsa Mine” (E. Newton) ; 
“ When ?” (F. Cliffe) ; ‘‘ When thy blue eyes ” and 
* All Souls’ Day” (both by Lassen). If a good 
accompanist is available, “ Songs my mother taught 
me” (Dvorak) is splendid. 

For baritones and basses the following are ex- 
cellent: “Ever” (Sullivan), a great favourite of 
Mr. Santley’s ; ‘‘ Hybrias the Cretan” (Elliott) ; 
“Sir Roger” (G. F. Cobb); “Song of Thanks- 
giving” (Allitsen); “ Quaff with me the purple 
wine” (Shield) ; ‘‘ Pipe and Tabor” (Roeckel), a 
very jolly song; ‘You sleep” (Sullivan), the song 
which some of our readers may remember as sung 
behind the scenes in ‘‘ The Profligate ;” ‘‘ Thou’rt 
passing hence” (Sullivan); ‘“‘ When bright eyes 
glance ” (Hedgecock). 

Pretty songs for children are: “ Fairy tales ;” 
“ A child’s wish” and “ Daddy” (all by Behrend) ; 
and ‘‘ Home, dearie, home ” (Molloy). 

A beautiful song for any medium voice is 
“ Farewell” (by F. E. Bache). 

Of the new songs just published, I can now only 
find space to mention a capital sea-song, “ Land 
ahead” (Francis Lloyd). Several others by the 
same composer, too, I should like very much, for 
they are most melodious and singable, did they not 
contain so many familiar phrases. Otto Cantor’s 
“Do you forget” is agreeable enough as to the 
melody, but it contains extraordinary crudities in 
the accompaniment. 


———— HK HEH 


Handel’s twelve Chandos Anthems were com- 
posed between 1717 and 1720, whilst he was in 


residence at Cannons as misical director in suc- 
cession to Dr. Pepusch. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION.—No. 9. 


The following are the titles of seven well-known 
and popular songs, and Competitors are required 
to add numbers in the space provided, signifying 
the order of popularity in which they think the 
songs should be arranged; thus the song they 
consider most popular should be numbered 1, the 
next in order should be No. 2, and so on. The 
votes given will be tabulated, and the songs arranged 
in the order thus obtained. 

We offer a prize of One Guinea to the Com- 
petitor whose coupon contains, or most nearly 
contains, the winning list. 


The following rules must be strictly adhered 
to, or competitors will be disqualified :— 


1. The Coupon below must be filled in and 
returned to our London Office, 84 Newgate Street, 
not later than November 2oth, the outside of the 
envelope being marked ‘“ Competition.” 


2. The Competition is free to all who send in 
their replies on the attached Coupon; any num- 
ber of attempts may be sent in by the same in- 
dividual if a separate coupon be used for each. 


3. In the envelope must also be enclosed 
another sealed envelope, containing on the outside 





the motto chosen by the Competitor (and which 
also appears on the Coupon), and snside, the name 
and address of the Competitor, but zo the Coupon. 





COUPON, 

PED. isin <rs “ The Star of Bethlehem.” 
aid Weeaenios “The Children’s Home,” 
ia aay ese “The Better Land.” 
au Sdexmases “Venetian Song.” 
rs aden “The Message.” 
ridges “Let me dream again.” 


Nor ey ee ** Nazareth.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To THE EpITor. 
THE ANNOYANCES OF A PIANIST. 


Dear S1r,—I shall feel much obliged if you 
will kindly grant me a few words on the above 
subject. The “annoyances” are many, and great ; 
but, in my opinion, the most rude, or I might say 
insulting, is that of talking whilst a person is 
playing. For instance, a hostess will arrange an 
“ At Home,” and for the sake of amusing her 
friends will invite any professional acquaintance 
that she may have. This acquaintance is of course 
supposed to play, but, as soon as he commences, 
everybody in the room begins to talk, the softer 
the playing the louder the talking, until the sound 
of the piano can hardly be distinguished in the 
Babel of voices. The pianist stops, every one 
turns round, and there is a general exclamation of 
“* How beautiful!” and “ Do tell me what that is!” 
when not ome in the whole company has heard a 
note of it. To prove this, I have myself played at 
similar gatherings, and have been so disgusted at 
the inattention and rudeness that I have risen 
from the piano in the middle of an unfinished 





passage, and have been greeted with the above ex- 
clamations, no one in the room knowing whether 
I had stopped abruptly or not. It is my opinion, 
and the opinion of many others, that pianists are 
greatly insulted in this way. 


I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
ANTON SCHELLWZSKI. 
London, Oct. 11th, 1894. 


To THE Eprror. 
NORTH wv SOUTH. 


Srr,—In this month’s issue you rightly attribute 
the greater musical power of the North to education, 
but, if we are to get at the bottom of things, we 
must find out what gives the bias to that education. 
Moreover, South Wales is fairly within the latitude 
of the South of England, and all Wales is musically 
predisposed. 

I suppose that we may take it that the first 
general musical movement will, in any nation or 
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large district, be vocal. What then is the pre- 
disposing cause for vocal music in the North of 
England and throughout Wales? I say without 
hesitation that it lies in the broad, clear, and 
vigorous pronunciation of language. Contrast the 
speech with its varied inflections of a Northerner with 
that of a Southerner. Get an orator like Canon 
Body to tell you to “ Work more and more in 
earnest,” and contrast his speech with the same in- 
struction from a Londoner, and the whole matter 
stands revealed. 

With larynx, jaws, tongue and lungs trained to 
efficiency, the Northerner and the Welshman have 
all the equipments of the singer. With feeble 
whining, monotonous intonation and articulation, 
whittled down to the narrowest margin of com- 
prehensibility, the Southerner is hopelessly handi- 
capped. Thus we find that Wales alone, with her 
small population, produces not merely a larger 
proportion, but actually more prominent vocalists 
than the six millions of London ! 

‘There are other interesting phenomena distinctly 
attributable to national characteristics, such as the 
rapid advance of the Scotchman in musical matters, 
the extraordinary backwardness of the Welsh in- 
strumental music, and so forth; but I treat now 
only of the primary predisposing cause. 


THOMAS CASSON. 
Brondesbury, 4th October. 


{We shall be glad to hear further opinions from 
other readers, after which we shall have a few more 
words to say on this interesting question as to why 
the North of England is more musical than the 
South.—Ep. ] 


To THE Epiror. 
“WAS IT A JOKE ?” 


DEAR Sir,—A curious incident occurred in the 
romantic old town of Dinant, Belgium, in Septem- 
ber last. An open-air concert was announced to 
be given at 8.30 one evening on the band stand, 
near the cathedral, by the Casino Band, augmented 
by several local players to the number of about 
forty. At the appointed time a large crowd had 
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ORIGIN OF SOME NupTIAL CEREMONIES.—The 
nuptial usages and phrases in use are chiefly of 
Roman origin. It was a rule among the Romans 
that the bride should be brought to her husband 
with a veil over her head, hence the ceremony was 
called nuptia, from nudo, to veil. Whenthe bride 





assembled, principally inhabitants of Dinant, 
Bouvignes, and the near villages, and every available 
chair outside the various cafés was filled. The 
conductor, a middle-aged man, and evidently a 
good musician, appeared, and the concert com- 
menced with a good rendering of a selection from 
Bizet’s “Carmen.” Two other selections followed 
in remarkably good style and were evidently much 
appreciated by the audience. During the fourth piece 
a great deal of tittering and laughing was heard, and 
on rising to find out the cause I saw that the con- 
ductor had left his place—for what reason I could not 
tell—and that it had been taken by a lad of not more 
than twelve years of age. The performance pro- 
ceeded, but there was evidence of a good deal of fric- 
tion amongst the players, who did not sit at all com- 
fortably in their seats, and at last the first violin, who 
seemed much annoyed at having to sit under a lad 
of twelve, packed up his violin and left the stand. 
Others followed suit and there was general confusion 
amongst the players, some trying to restrain the 
others from leaving, much to the amusement of the 
audience. The lad kept beating time ail through, 
seeming to enjoy the fun, and the selection had a 
very peculiar rendering, starting with the full band 
and gradually dwindling down until only two 
players were left—the clarionet, who played the air, 
and the big drum, who put in the harmony. 
The audience were convulsed with laughter at this 
strange proceeding, and at last the clarionet could 
stand it no longer and burst out as well. The man 
at the drum then thought it about time to give up, 
so burying his head in his arms he fell on his drum, 
and the lad who had been conducting, finding the 
entertainment brought to a gradual close, ended the 
performance by a terrific bang on the big drum, 
which so startled the professor of that instrument, 
who was reposing on the same, that he jumped over 
the band stand and fled as fast as his legs would 
carry him. So ended the open-air concert at 
Dinant. Whether this is the usual method of 
terminating such entertainments in that part I 
cannot say ; it was certainly a novel and peculiar 
way. 
T. H. H. 


[Has our correspondent ever heard Haydn’s 
“ Farewell” Symphony ?—Eb. | 
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she was preceded by five torches, which were in- 
tended to signify the need which married persons 
have of five deities :—Jupiter, Juno, Venus, Suada, 
and Diana, or Lucina. When she was thus brought 
to the door she anointed the posts with oil, and 
from this the ceremony obtained thereafter the 


was brought home to the house of her husband, | name of uaxor, or uxor, whence our term uxorious. 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


The Rev. Mr. Borthwick, when residing at 
Canterbury, was reckoned a good violoncello player; 
but he was not more distinguished for his ex- 
pression on the instrument than for the peculiar 
appearance of his features whilst playing it. In the 
midst of the adagios of Corelli or Avison the 
muscles of his face sympathised with his fiddlestick. 
His sight, being dim, obliged him often to snuff 
the candles ; and when he came to a bar’s rest in 
lieu of snuffers he generally employed his fingers 
in that office ; and, lest he should offend the good 
housewife by this dirty trick, he used to thrust the 
spoils into the sound-holes of his ’cello. A waggish 
friend resolved to enjoy himself ‘‘at the parson’s 
expense,” as he termed it; and for that purpose 
popped a quantity of gunpowder into Mr. Borth- 
wick’s instrument. Others were informed of the 
trick, and of course kept a respectable distance. 
The tea equipage being removed, music became 
the order of the evening ; and, after Borthwick had 
tuned his instrument, and drawn his stand near 
enough to snuff his candles with ease, feeling him- 
self in the meridian of his glory, he dashed away 
at Vanhall’s 47th. Borthwick came to a bar’s rest, 
the candles were snuffed, and he thrust the ignited 
wick into the usual place; fit fragor, bang went 
the fiddle to pieces, and there was an end of 
harmony that evening. 


Nicolo Porpora was born at Naples in 1689. He 
began his career at Vienna, where his merit was 
not at first appreciated, as he remained for some 
time in obscurity. M. Beyle, in his “Life of 
Haydn,” gives an amusing anecdote of Porpora at 
this period. ‘In the time of Charles the Sixth,” 
says that writer, ‘‘the celebrated Porpora lived at 
Vienna, poor and unemployed. His music did 
not please the imperial connoisseur, as being too 
full of ¢rid/s and mordenti. Hasse wrote an oratorio 
for the emperor, who asked him for a second. He 
entreated his Majesty to permit Porpora to compose 
it. The emperor at first refused, saying that he did 
not like that capering style; but, touched with 
Hasse’s generosity, he at length complied with his 
request. Porpora, having received a hint from his 
friend, did not introduce a single trill in the whole 
oratorio. The emperor, surprised, continually 
repeated during the rehearsal, ‘Tis quite a different 
thing—there are no trills here!’ But when they 
came to the fugue which concluded the sacred com- 
position, he observed that the theme commenced 
with four trilled notes. Now everybody knows that 
in fugues the subject passes from one part to 
another, but does not change. When the emperor, 
who was privileged never to laugh, heard, in the full 
height of the fugue, this deluge of trills, which 








seemed like the music of crazy people in a palsy, 
he could no longer preserve his gravity, and laughed 
outright, perhaps for the first time in his life.” 


The origin of the organ is obscure. We read of 
ancient hydraulic and pneumatic organs, but the 
water must have been the moving power only to 
impel the wind into the pipes. Of this kind is the 
representation of a tree, with birds upon it, 
described by Gerbert (“De Cantu et Musica 
Sacra,” vol. ii, plate xxviii). The Chronicle of 
Albericus adds to the singing of the birds before 
Constantine, “the roaring of enormous gilded 
artificial lions ” (see Gerbert, vol. ii, p. 151). That 
such birds can be made is certain from Maillardet’s 
beautiful little artificial bird, which started up out 
of a gold snuff-box, fluttered its wings, and sang 
with a pipe so clear and loud as to fill a large room. 
In later times the term organ, in a musical sense, 
came to signify only the instrument now known 
under that name. Before the tenth century organs 
were common in England. St. Dunstan gave one 
to the abbey of Malmesbury, in the reign of Edgar. 
Elfeg, Bishop of Winchester, obtained one for his 
cathedral in 951, which was the largest then known. 
This is alluded to by Mason the poet :— 

** Twelve pair of bellows, ranged in stated row, 

Are joined above, and fourteen more below. 

Those the full force of seventy men require, 

Who ceaseless toil and plenteously perspire : 

Each aiding each, till all the wind be prest 

In the close confines of the incumbent chest, 

On which four hundred pipes in order rise, 

To bellow forth that blast the chest supplies.” 
The exact period at which the organ was first used 
for religious purposes is not positively known, but 
according to a Spanish bishop who flourished a.p. 
450 it was in common use in the churches of Spain 
at that time. 


Queen Elizabeth was very partial to music, and 
is said to have been a great player, and to have 
amused herself with the lute, the virginals and the 
violin. She was also careful to have the Royal 
Chapel furnished with the best singing boys that 
could be got, even by an extension of the Royal 
prerogative—very discordant’ to the modern feel- 
ings of the liberty of the subject. In Sir Hans 
Sloane’s collection of MSS. there is a Royal war- 
rant of Her Majesty authorising the master of the 
children of the cathedral church of St. Paul “to 
take up such apt and meet children as are most 
fit to be instructed and framed in the art and 
science of music and singing as may be had and 
found out within any place of this our realm of 
England and Wales, to be, by his education and 
bringing up, made meet and liable to serve us in 
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that behalf when our pleasure is to call them.” 
And he was authorised “to bring away, without 
any contradictions, stay or interruptions, from 
any cathedral or collegiate church such child or 
children.” 


Sir Isaac Newton was of opinion that the prin- 
ciples of harmony pervade the universe, and gives 
a proof of the general principle from the analogy 
between colours and sounds. From a number of 
experiments made on a ray of light, with the 
prism, he found that the primary colours occu- 
pied spaces exactly corresponding with those in- 
tervals which constitute the octave in the division 
of a musical chord, and thus showed the affinity 
between the harmony of colours and musical 
sounds. 


Pomponius Attieus, in making the funeral 
oration over the remains of his mother, protested 
that though he had lived with her sixty-seven years 
he had never been reconciled to her. The audience 
were astonished at such a declaration from one who 
was famed for his attachment to his mother. 
“No,” continued Atticus, “for in all that time 
there never happened the least jar betwixt us that 
needed reconciliation.” 


THEY were walking home together as usual after 
church, but Theodore was distinctly irritable and 
“humpy.” Angelica, anxious to know the worst, 
enquired whether anything in the sermon had upset 
him. “No,” was the reply, “but if a fellow is 
detained in town during August when everyone 
else is holiday-making, it’s bad enough to be re- 
minded of it on weekdays, without having it sung 
at you on Sunday.” Then Angelica remembered 
the opening lines of the last hymn, which were 

‘* Ye servants of the Lord, 
Each in his office wait,” 
and smiled complacently at the eternal fitness of 
things. 

WHEN Wagner's “Das Rheingold” was first 
produced at New York, it was recorded that the 
ladies who impersonated the Rhine maidens 
actually experienced the unpleasant sensations of 
genuine ma/-de-mer, owing to the motion of the 
machinery employed to bring about the realistic 
under-water effects. Several times interruptions 
at rehearsals occurred to allow the unhappy 
“maidens” a chance of recovering their internal 
equilibrium. One writer, after describing their 
uncomfortable state of mind and body, concludes 
with :—“ Fancy having to bring out your notes and 
keep down your breakfast at the same time!” 
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